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ONLY ONE KING SIPTAH AND TWOSRE NOT 
HIS WIFE 


By SIR ALAN GARDINER 


THE conclusions announced in the heading to the present article are in flat contra- 
diction of what I stated, or at all events implied, in an earlier article published no more 
than four years ago. ‘Ihe evidence here to be adduced is, however, quite distinct from 
that which I previously used, and must, J think, first of all be considered on its own 
merits. This having been done, it will remain to discuss whether the contradiction 
cannot be somehow disposed of. 

In 1912 there appeared, much delayed in the printing, an article by Daressy showing 


that on King Sethos IT’s death in his sixth year he was succeeded by a (offlleQ pe is) 
Ratmesse-Siptah with the prenomen (ol =) Sekha‘enré-setpenré‘.! This un- 
equivocal information was furnished by a limestone ostracon found in the Biban el- 
Moluk by Theodore Davis and better edited later by Cerny in his catalogue of the 
hieratic ostraca in the Cairo Museum.? Just about the same time that Daressy wrote 
his paper the same prenomen and nomen came to light in a graffito discovered by 
Barsanti at Abu Simbel and published by Maspero in Ann. Serv. 10, 131 ff.3 Neither 
scholar was at the time aware of the discovery disclosed by the other, but their reaction 
was the same in both cases. In his excavation of the Serapeum of Memphis half a 
century earlier Mariette had found a small vase with the cartouches of Neferkaré< 
Ramesses LX contained within a larger vase inscribed with the prenomen Sekha‘enré‘- 
meryamtin and the nomen Ra‘messe-Siptah* and on the strength of this material 
proximity had argued that the Ra‘messe-Siptah in question must belong to the T'wen- 
tieth Dynasty like the Neferkaré« in whose company he was found. Both Daressy and 
Maspero realized the falsity of this deduction, and identified the Ratmesse-Siptah of 
the Serapeum with the earlier king of the name with whom they were each separately 
concerned. ‘The small difference of the epithet =| at the Serapeum and the epithet 
*“~o on the ostracon and at Abu Simbel obviously could not stand in the way of these 
identifications. 

This point being settled, there still remained the problem of the relation, if any, of 
Sekha‘enré‘-setpenré‘ Ratmesse-Siptah to a more often named = Siptah bearing the 


renomen (© © “~o} Akhenré‘-setpenré¢ and the nomen 1p ==00 f Merenptah- 
p p p 


Siptah.5 This is the matter now particularly interesting me, bieettae 7 the date or 


1 Rec. trav. 34, 39 ff. 

2 No. 25515, see Ostraca hiératiques (CCG), pl. 9, with p. 12* of the text volume. 

3 Also Porter and Moss, vil, 99, (11). 

4 Porter and Moss, 111, 207, under E’. 

5 Gauthier, Livre des rots, 111, 140 ff. On his coffin found in the tomb of Amenophis II the roughly written 
prenomen substitutes mry-Imn for stp-n-Rr, the nomen not being given, see Elliot Smith, The Royal Mummies, 
pl. 60. There are many small variations in both cartouches. 
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dates involved. Baldly stated in the above terms, it might seem fantastic to assert the 
identity of two Siptahs who differed not only in their nomen, but also in their prenomen, 
yet both Daressy and Maspero realized that there was here a question which would have 
to be faced. Even if the identity could not be fully proved, there was at least a link 
that could not be ignored; graffiti previously recorded at Aswan,! Sehél,2 Abu Simbel,3 
and Wadi Halfa+ had revealed the existence of a King’s Son of Kush Sety who had been 
installed in his office in year 1 of Ratmesse-Siptah and was still holding the post in 
year 3 of Merenptah-Siptah.5 The prenomen of Ra‘messe-Siptah not yet being known, 
it was all the easier to accept Breasted’s view—unfortunately mixed up with some un- 
tenable conjectures—that there was a sole King Siptah who ‘was at first called Ramses- 
Siptah and later Merneptah-Siptah’,® and this view he could still hold whilst accepting 
Lepsius’s well-founded assertion that in the tomb of Merenptah-Siptah’s queen 
‘T'wosre the cartouches of Sethos II were superimposed upon those of Merenptah- 
Siptah. Breasted’s position in 1906 thus was that Ra‘messe-Siptah and Merenptah- 
Siptah were identical and that the bearer of those names reigned before Sethos II. 
Daressy, on the other hand, forgetting or else disagreeing with Lepsius, continued to 
regard Ratmesse-Siptah and Merenptah-Siptah as separate kings reigning immediately 
after one another in that order, and on the evidence of his ostracon located them as suc- 
cessors of Sethos II. Maspero, knowing nothing about the ostracon, expressed no 
opinion as to the date of the Siptah king or kings,” but maintained their identity in spite 
of the new Abu Simbel graffito giving to Ratmesse-Siptah a prenomen different from 
that of Merenptah-Siptah. For this he had two excellent reasons, first the reappearance 
in his new graffito of the Nubian viceroy Sety and secondly the Horus-name 4 {7 
mun (| P 2L' “Strong bull, beloved of Ha‘py (the Inundation god) who makes every 
land to live by his spirit’. Now when Theodore Davis, in the last days of December 
1905, had discovered the tomb of Merenptah-Siptah, he found on the outer jamb of 


the entrance the titulary 1 Rae er ln IE KOR es Slee Ne {= 92) ‘Horus-Ré. 


Strong-Bull-beloved-of-Ha‘py, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Akhenrét-setpenré, 
the son of Re‘, Merenptah-Siptah’, with the variant #938 1.4 as the Horus-name on 
the opposite jamb.$ In his article on the Abu Simbel graffito Maspero at once realized 
the great improbability that the otherwise completely unattested Horus-name ‘Strong- 
bull-beloved-of Ha‘py’ should be given to two different kings. So commonplace 


‘ Porter and Moss, v, 245. 2 Ibid. 251, 96. 

3 Ibid. vit, 98 (9). 

4 Ibid. 134, 6 w. 

5 The references to Sety are conveniently tabulated by Reisner in ¥EA 6, 48; texts and translations by 
Maspero will be found in Th. Davis’s book mentioned below, n. 8. 

6 Ancient Records, 111, §§ 639-41. 

7 He had previously maintained that the two Siptahs, whom he like Breasted regarded as identical, had 
preceded Sethos II, see Th. Davis’s book, p. xxviii. Reisner (FEA 6, 49, bottom) seems mistaken in thinking 
that Maspero ever explicitly placed Siptah after Sethos II. 

8 Theodore Davis, The Tomb of Siphtah, London, 1908, pp. xiii and 14. Wr phty mi TImn appears to occur 
as the Horus name of Merenrét-Siptah, the usurper of the stela B of Amenmesse in the temple of Kurna, 
see Caminos in Firchow, Agyptologische Studien, p. 25. 

9 Ann. Serv. 10, 137. 
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a Horus-name as Wr-phty might indeed occur with more than one king,! but not 
Mr|y|-Hy. This argument acquires additional force from Ostr. Gardiner 10 recently 
published by Cerny and myself in our Hieratic Ostraca, pl. 17, 4; here in a full titulary 
of Akhenré‘-[setpenré] Merenptah-Si[ptah] dated in his year 5 the Horus-name Mry- 
Hpy receives the further adjunct snk ts [nb m k:-f| exactly as in the Abu Simbel 
grafhto, where it is assigned to Ratmesse-Siptah. This supplies a very strong ground 
for maintaining the identity of Ratmesse-Siptah and Merenptah-Siptah, and taken in 
conjunction with the naming of Sety as Nubian viceroy, constitutes a wellnigh un- 
answerable case for that view; surely few scholars will accept the contention that be- 
cause Sety was a very common name at this period there may have been more than one 
viceroy of the name. Von Beckerath,? who argued on much the same lines as I have done, 
made two very good points in observing (a) that while we possess separate tombs for 
Sethos II, Amenmesse,3 and Merenptah-Siptah, we have none for a separate Ra‘messe- 
Siptah, and (5) while of the few dated records of Merenptah-Siptah three belong to 
year 3 and one each to years 5 and 6,4 none belongs to year 1, the only year attested for 
Ratmesse-Siptah. If we are asked to explain why King Siptah adopted a new form of 
name between years 1 and 3, we can only reply that we cannot do so, but that troubled 
events were evidently in progress and they must have been the cause. We can now add, 
however, that evidence is accumulating to indicate that royal names were by no means 
as stable and immutable as was formerly believed: Phiops I appears to have used the 
prenomen Nefersahor before finally giving the preference to Meryré<‘;5 if the arguments 
of Stock, von Beckerath, and myself are sound Menthotpe I changed his titulary not only 
once, but twice ;° and no one has, to my knowledge, contested the fact that Ramesses IV 
elected at the beginning of his reign to be known as Usima‘ré‘-setpenamiin before 
substituting the element { Hk:- for { Ws[r]-.7 

Thus far I have added but little to the evidence adduced by others, but more remains 
to be said. ‘wo Cairo ostraca,® one of them that first published by Daressy, quote a 
vizier Pratemhab who was in office in year 6 of Sethos II, and three graffiti in the Wadi 
Hammamat? all associate him with the same king, whose cartouches he 1s seen wor- 
shipping in two of the cases. In the famous indictment for crime P.Salt 124 the accused 
Pnéb is said (rt. 1, 3) to have bribed Pra‘emhab with six servants who had belonged to 
the accuser’s father, and the words wnw m tty ‘who had been vizier’ show that Pra‘em- 
hab no longer occupied that position. ‘he more closely we study P.Salt 124, the more 

1 About this period it occurs also, so far as I can see, only with Gauthier, Livre des rots, 111, 133, xii; 136, 
xxvili; Ostr. Cairo 25560 vs.; so too doubtless at the end of P.Sallier I, Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, p. 88. 

2 Tanis und Theben, 72. 

3 I find the name of this king given as Amenmose by a number of scholars who ought to know better, 
since the s is invariably written twice. On the analogy of Ra‘messe I here write Amenmesse. 

4 Von Beckerath, op. cit. 71, wrongly states that Sety was still viceroy in year 6 and this error is repeated 
by Helck on p. 39 of the article quoted below, p. 17, n. 1. Some time before year 6 Sety had been replaced by 
a viceroy Hori who does not concern us here, see FEA 6, 49. 

5 Moller in ZAS 44, 129; also Anthes, Felstnschriften von Hatnub, p. 13 with pl. 4. 

6 Mitt. d. deutsch. archdolog. Inst., Kairo, 14, 42 ff. 

7 Gauthier, Livre des rots, 111, 178. 


8 Cerny, op. cit. 25515, rt. 1, 3; VS. 4, 33 25538, 2. 
9 Couyat and Montet, nos. 46. 239. 246. 
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evident it becomes that Pnéb had taken advantage of the prevailing situation to purloin 
things that were to have been used at Sethos II’s funeral (see rt. 1, 6-8) and had shown 
his disregard for the defunct king by quarrying stone at the latter’s tomb for use at his 
own (rt. 2, 5). I gain the impression that the accuser Amennakhte was trying to get 
Pneéb removed from the office of “chief workman’ which he had obtained as a result of 
his bribe to Pratemhab and that the papyrus is likely to have been written very soon 
after Sethos II’s death. If so, the picture can be combined with the long series of Cairo 
ostraca where Ra‘tmesse-Siptah first comes into view. Before the end of that king’s first 
year a new vizier Hori! is found busying himself with the affairs of the necropolis, and 
he can hardly be other than the vizier Hori who is found together with the cartouches of 
Akhenré¢-setpenré¢ Merenptah-Siptah in a graffito copied by Petrie on the road leading 
southwards from the town of Aswan.? ‘The same vizier is found associated with the same 
pair of cartouches on the highly interesting hieroglyphic ostracon belonging to the 
Boston Museum edited by Cerny in the present volume. These two pieces of evidence, 
combined with the ostracon first published by Daressy, place the equation of Ratmesse- 
Siptah and Merenptah-Siptah beyond the shadow of a doubt, for no judicious scholar 
will wish to postulate two separate viziers of the name of Hori, each holding office 
under a separate king Siptah. It is true that Weil, in his excellent but somewhat out-of- 
date work’ on the Ancient Egyptian viziers, classified the Hori of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
under six different heads, but both Cerny and Helck believe that it is the same person 
who 1s referred to in every case, and that he lived on into the time of Ramesses ITI. 


The main purpose of the article published by me in EA 40, 40 ff. was to summarize 
the results obtained by my friend Caminos in an elaborate investigation of the tomb 
of Queen T'wosre, no. 14 in the Biban el-Moliik. Two representations of a king were 
found there accompanied by cartouches that had been erased and replaced by others, 
and I had asked Caminos to ascertain whether the names of Merenptah-Siptah were 
the originals, as Lepsius following the example of Champollion had maintained, or 
whether the priority was to be given to Sethos IJ, as Ayrton had later asserted. Caminos 
devoted to this commission a care and a thoroughness such as I had never expected, 
making diagrams of every scene throughout the entire length of the tomb and adding 
comments wherever cartouches or royal titles occurred. This admirable work had, how- 
ever, the disadvantage of being too extensive to be published in full, so that it fell to 
my lot to prepare a brief statement.+ Caminos’s final verdict, supported by other com- 
petent scholars examining the tomb with him or independently, was decisive in favour 
of Lepsius: the cartouches of Sethos IT had been superimposed upon those of Siptah 
and not vice versa, suggesting that of the two kings Merenptah-Siptah was the earlier 
and consequently to be distinguished from Ratmesse-Siptah, known from the Cairo 


t For references see Cerny, op. cit., Index, p. 115. 

* Petrie, A Season in Egypt, pl. 10, no. 278. The cartouches of this graffito are given also in J. de Morgan, 
Catalogue, p. 27, no. 208, but without the name of Hori. 

3 A. Weil, Die Veztere des Pharaonenreiches, p. 108, bottom. 

* It must be emphasized that the state of affairs there disclosed is considerably more complicated than is 
admitted in my summary. For complete knowledge of the facts scholars will need to consult Caminos’s material 
in the Griffith Institute at Oxford. 
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ostracon to have been Sethos II’s successor. I confess I had hoped that Ayrton’s view 
would prove correct, in which case the identity of Ratmesse-Siptah and Merenptah- 
Siptah would. have been further confirmed, as I had long believed on the strength of 
the evidence set forth in the first part of the present paper. 

Ayrton’s contention having proved to be mistaken, it was logical to draw the opposite 
conclusion, and to admit that Merenptah-Siptah reigned before Sethos II, a conclusion 
which entailed the further admission that Merenptah-Siptah and Ratmesse-Siptah 
were separate kings. Having now, however, had occasion to study the situation afresh, 
I am convinced that my original opinion was correct, and that accordingly the un- 
deniable superimposition of Sethos II’s cartouches over those of Merenptah-Siptah 
does not carry with it the chronological implication which others beside myself have 
over-hastily supposed. It is, in fact, becoming more and more evident that the chrono- 
logical deduction from superimposed cartouches is highly precarious, and must give 
way to other considerations whenever these are sufficiently strong. The long and tedious 
controversy in which Sethe was the protagonist ended in the general acceptance of the 
view that the insertion of the names of ‘Tuthmosis I and II over that of Hashepsowe 
was due, not to those kings, but to Tuthmosis ITI.! We need to realize that the carving 
of one pair of cartouches over another may sometimes have been the work of a person 
or persons interested to support the pretensions of a Pharaoh earlier in date. This does 
not mean, of course, that the secondary cartouches were never due to a king actually 
posterior in point of time; in the tomb of ‘T'wosre herself the last usurper everywhere 
was Setnakhte, and Setnakhte is known to have reigned later than any of the three other 
royalties there mentioned; so too the substitution of the titulary of Merenptah-Siptah 
over that of Amenmesse on two stelae in the temple of Kurna certainly corresponds to 
the actual historical order.2 However, in the case before us, as well as in that of a block 
discovered by Petrie at Memphis where precisely the same superimposition has been 
found,3 there are ample grounds for denying that Sethos II was alive at the time, as 
will be seen by considering some of the consequences which would have ensued if 
Merenptah-Siptah had preceded him as king. 

In the scene on the right-hand wall of the Entrance Corridor T'wosre is seen standing 
behind Merenptah-Siptah and described as King’s Great Wife. Siptah would thus have 
been her husband, since ex hypothesi her marriage to Sethos II took place only later. Can 
we imagine that a proud Pharaoh of adult age would have suffered his spouse to equip 
herself with a great tomb in the sacred burial-ground from which queens had hitherto 
always been banned ?4 And if ‘T'wosre was already in possession of such a tomb when 
she became the wife of Sethos II would she have condescended to wear a bracelet de- 
picting her standing humbly to pour wine into the goblet of her seated husband ?5 And 


1 See particularly Edgerton, The Thutmosid Succession and the summing-up in Vandier and Drioton, L’ Egypte, 
3rd ed., 383. 

2 See Caminos’s article in Firchow, Agyptologische Studien, 17 ff. 

3 Riqqeh and Memphis, v1, pl. 57, 23, with p. 33. 

4 It is true that Hashepsowe had a tomb in the Valley, but she had it in virtue of her claim to be King of 
Egypt, not a mere queen, 

5 Th. Davis, op. cit., pl. [11]. 
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lastly, if a separate king Ratmesse-Siptah had succeeded that husband upon the throne, 
would Twosre ever have found the opportunity, which she ultimately did find, of de- 
claring herself King of Upper and Lower Egypt? 

It is doubtless impossible, with the meagre data at our disposal, to present a historical 
picture accurate in all details, but at least some features of the situation stand forth 
clearly, so that a tentative reconstruction may be justifiable. ‘This will be found to differ 
in some respects from that given by Helck in an article! with which I became acquainted 
only after half of the present paper was written, but at all events one must admire the 
skill and ingenuity with which he has stated his case, and the industry with which he 
has collected all the relevant material. ‘This having been said, I find it better to go my 
own way. [hat ‘T'wosre was at some time Sethos II’s principal wife is certain from the 
jewellery of which one item has been mentioned above. She may have been preceded 
in that position by a King’s Great Wife ‘Takha‘e mentioned on a colossal group in the 
Cairo Museum where she appears to stand beside Sethos II.2 However, notes which I 
owe to the kindness of Edgerton state that he found the name of Sethos II to be secon- 
dary on this statue, as well as on another of the same type which he saw in the temple of 
Karnak ; this T'akha‘e was possibly a daughter of Ramesses II,3 and almost certainly the 
mother of the ephemeral Pharaoh Amenmesse,+ but she does not concern us here. 
To return to T'wosre, it now seems certain that wherever she is designated King’s Great 
Wife, the relationship intended was due to her marriage with Sethos II; a good reason 
for refusing to recognize her as the wife of Merenptah-Siptah has been given above. 
But if Siptah was not her husband, what can have induced her to depict him as her 
partner in her own tomb? The explanation may, I fancy, be found in the role played 
by the great minister of state Bay who likewise took the liberty of providing himself 
with a tomb in the Biban el-Moluk.s As Helck cleverly argues, Bay may have been of 
Syrian origin, since he is given at Asw4n°® the additional name ©/) @‘77]] Ratmesse- 
Khatmenteéru resembling other names given to foreigners who rose to high stations at 
the Court.” In three distinct places* he assumes the proud title of “977 Be 
‘Great Chancellor of the entire land’, and in each case he is shown in close proximity 
either to a figure of Merenptah-Siptah or to that king’s cartouches. Of great interest is 
the attribute £3 }}] 1° "i— | 5) applied to Bay inthe West Silsila inscription and again 
in corrupt form in that from Asw4n.° This de Rougé had translated ‘establishing the 
king on the seat of his father’,!° a phrase curiously reminiscent of an epithet smn wrw hr 
st-sn ‘establishing the great ones on their seats’ given to the important Nubian official 


1 Zur Geschichte der 19. und 20. Dynastie in ZDMG 105, 27 ff.; see particularly 44 ff. 
* Borchardt, Statuen und Statuetten (CCG) 4, no. 1198, with pl. 169. 
3 Gauthier, Livre des rots, 111, 112, no. 57. 
4 Ibid. 129-30. 
5 No. 13, see Porter and Moss, 1, 18. The name is lost, but the owner’s title suffices to prove his identity. 
© Leps. Denkm. 111, 202¢, reproduced with all evident mistakes in J. de Morgan, Catalogue, 28, 6. This is one 
of the stelae where the viceroy Sety is also depicted. 
7 See further below, p. 21. 
8 At West Silsila, Porter and Moss, v. 211 (38); Aswan, see above p. 13, n. 1; and at Amada, Gauthier, Le 
Temple d’ Amada, p\. 21, and p. 108, where the legend is copied badly, corrected later in Ann. Serv. 24, 9. 
9 See the last note for references. 
10 E. de Rougé, Geuvres diverses, 111, 291. Reisner, loc. cit. 49, agreed with the view taken here. 
B 6533 D 
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Hori son of Kama in the same reign.! It is incomprehensible to me why Breasted,? 
later approved of by Maspero,3 should have preferred the rendering ‘whom the king 
established in the seat of his father’, a weak and almost meaningless alternative, cer- 
tainly more open to grammatical objection than de Rougé’s version. Bay’s claim to have 
been a ‘king-maker’ is both striking and probable. His title and name are preceded in 
the Asw4n graffito by the words rwi grg, di m?ct ‘banishing falsehood and granting truth’, 
while in a damaged inscription at ‘Thebes,+ Bay addressing a hymn of praise to Meren- 
ptah-Siptah says di-n-i irt-i hr-k we-tw ‘I placed my eye upon thee alone’, phrases which 
may or may not refer to Bay’s instrumentality in raising Siptah to the kingship. It must 
be observed that de Rougé’s interpretation implies that Siptah was the son of a king, 
who can only have been Sethos II, but it is doubtful whether he was the 1% f/f} 2 
‘king’s son Ratmesse-Siptah’ who owned a Book of the Dead now in the Florence 
museum ;5 note that Ramesses II had a son of the name of Siptah, but without the pre- 
ceding adjunct Ra‘messe.® The small temple of Sethos II at Karnak’ was dedicated as 
a reward to ‘the hereditary prince (iri-prt) and eldest son of the King Seti-merenptah’, 
but of this son nothing more is heard. ‘he mother of our King Siptah is unknown, but 
we may perhaps guess that she was a Syrian concubine. It looks as though at the time 
of his accession he was a mere boy unable to assert his own rights; if the mummy found 
in the tomb of Amenophis II in a coffin roughly inscribed with his name is really his,® 
he was at death still only a young man,° and he is known to have reigned more than 
five years.!° It is thus easy to conjecture that his Pharaonic status was the result of an 
agreement between Bay and Twosre, an arrangement to the advantage of all three. ‘Twosre 
may have needed to be conciliated as the widow of Sethos II, and perhaps also as the 
rightful heiress, though in her tomb there is only one example of the title rprtt and that 
a somewhat doubtful one.!! The scenes in her tomb where Siptah is depicted might well 
have dated from a time when she did not as yet venture to proclaim herself king. I pic- 
ture her to myself as occupying much the same position towards the young king as 
Hashepsowe had occupied towards Tuthmosis III, a sort of guardian during his mino- 
rity. On the left-hand wall of her tomb there is a representation where at first sight she 
does not appear to be present; Siptah 1s shown offering ‘Truth to Isis, who 1s described 
as ‘Isis the great, the god’s mother’ and says, ‘I give thee the duration of Ré¢, and the 
years ...’;!2 I cannot help asking myself whether Isis here does not symbolize ‘T'wosre 
in the act of bestowing the kingship on her step-son Siptah. The replacements 

1 Randall-Maclver and Woolley, Buhen, 38. 

2 Ancient Records, III, 274, 279. 

3 Th. Davis, op. cit., p. xix. 

4 Naville, The XIth Dynasty Temple at Deir el-Bahani, U1, pl. 10 K. 

5 Naville, Das dgyptische Todtenbuch, Einleitung, 85. 

6 Gauthier, op. cit. III, 100, no. 43. 

7 Chevrier, Le Temple reposoir de Séti II a Karnak, 39, 45, 46, 56; depicted behind Sethos II in pl. 7. 

8 Daressy, Cercueils des cachettes royales (CCG), p. 218 and pl. 61; Elliot Smith, The Royal Mummies, pl. 60; 
the attribution receives some support from the fragment of a pottery vase with his name found in the same 
tomb, Daressy, Fouilles de la Vallée des Rois (CCG), no. 24880, p. 216. 

9 Elliot Smith, op. cit. 72. 


10 See the Wadi Halfa graffito quoted above, p. 14, n. 4. 11 FEA 40, 42. 
12 Leps. Denkm. 111, 201, 6; the actual figure of Truth has there been omitted. 
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of the name of Sethos II throughout the tomb might have been effected when she no 
longer wished her association with Siptah to be remembered, but was unable to sup- 
press the fact of her marriage to his predecessor. Later days refused to regard either 
Siptah or Twosre as legitimate Pharaohs; in a procession of royal statues at Medinet 
Habu the immediate successor of Sethos IT is Setnakht.! 

It would have been difficult to depict the close association of Bay, T'wosre and 
Siptah more convincingly than is done in two complementary scenes on opposite sides 
of the entrance to the vestibule in the Nubian temple of Amada.? The name of the 
dedicator is given in an identically worded column to right and left; this Piay, though not 
given that title elsewhere, was a ‘captain of troops’ (Ary pdt) known to have visited Kush 
to receive tribute in the third year of Merenptah-Siptah.3 The Amada scenes must be 
later than year 1, since the form of Siptah’s nomen is no longer Ra‘messe-Siptah. 'T’o 
the left Bay is shown squatting in an attitude of adoration before the cartouches of 
Merenptah-Siptah; opposite, on the right, the ‘god’s wife, Great King’s (Wife), 
mistress of the T'wo Lands, ‘T'wosre-loved-of-Mut’ jingles her sistra in the direction of 
the royal cartouches. The relationship of the same three personages seems reflected in 
each possessing a tomb in the Biban el-Moluk, and it is not impossible that all three 
tombs were started about the same time; that of T'wosre was begun in year 2, doubtless 
of Siptah, as we learn from the Cairo ostracon J. 72452, from the beginning of which, 
through the kindness of Cerny, I was able to quote a translation in my previous article.4 
Cerny has now shown me another ostracon (Cairo J. 72451) dated in a year 3, fourth 
month of Inundation, day 20, which records the amount of work done on that day in the 
tomb of the Chancellor Bay; there is a slight doubt about the reading of the title and 
name here, but it would be difficult to find a plausible alternative. The lack of animosity 
between ‘T'wosre on the one hand and Bay and Siptah on the other seems reflected 
in the presence of Siptah in the queen’s tomb, but the good feeling was hardly reci- 
procal. In Siptah’s own tomb the queen is never mentioned; it remains to be explained 
why, as I have learnt once again from Edgerton’s notes, the king’s cartouche was on the 
inner walls, with one solitary oversight, everywhere erased only to be restored later in 
crude paint. In the foundation deposits of the funerary temple of Siptah discovered by 
Petrie to the north of the Ramesseum Bay is constantly mentioned,5 but Twosre re- 
ferred to only by a solitary stray scarab with her name written as T'wosre-setpenmit® 
almost as in the Amada relief above described. T'wosre’s own funerary temple, situated 
to the south of the Ramesseum, must date from later, when the connexion with Siptah 
had broken down or ended with his death, for the foundation deposits all testify to her 
claim to be king.7 She had now adopted a second cartouche Sitré-meramiin whilst re- 
taining her old name in the form ‘T'wosre-setpetenmut. At Thebes the title ‘King of Upper 


t Festival Scenes of Ramses III (Chicago, Medinet Habu, IV), pl. 207; cf. too pl. 203. 

2 For the reference, see above, p. 17, n. 8. 

3 Randall-MacIver and Woolley, op. cit., pl. 12, 7 with p. 26; pl. 16, with p. 39; also p. 43. 

4 FEA 40, 43, n. 3. 

5 Petrie, Six Temples at Thebes, pl. 17, no. 12; pl. 18, nos. 10, 11, 12, 13. 

6 Op. cit., pl. 16, no. 7, see p. 15. 

7 Op. cit., pls. 16: 17, 2, the latter a sandstone block showing both cartouches preceded by nb t:wy and nb 
Acw respectively. 
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and Lower Egypt’ prefixed to the new nomen Sitré‘-mer[amiin] is found only once on 
a winejar.! Most of the pieces of glaze found by Petrie at Serabit el-Khadim show only 
the name Sitré-meramiin, but one piece combines with this the second cartouche 
Twosré‘-setpetenmit.2 But by far the clearest and most indisputable testimony to 
Twosrés kingship is seen in two limestone bricks said to come from Kantir3 of which 
one is reproduced in the accompanying figure; the inscription, which reads, “The Man- 
sion of Millions of Years of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Sitrés-meryamiin in 
the House of Amin, the son (sic) of Ré¢ Twosré-setpetenmit’, mentions this female 
king’s funerary temple at Thebes, which may also have 
been referred to on the stela of Bilgai, though with only 
a single cartouche and that erased.4 Helck,5 who agrees 
with me that the stela of Bilgai commemorated a chapel 
in the Delta built by Twosre, preferred to restore the 
name of Siptah in the erased cartouche, and though 
thinking that in this he was wrong, I accept his ingenious 
identification of the steward Pbes mentioned there with 
the steward Pbes named on a wine-jar found in the 
funerary temple of Siptah.°® 

I no longer see any objection to attributing to Twosre 
the dates of years 6 and 7 found in a sideroom of her 
tomb,’ nor the date in year 8 contained in Ostr. Cairo 
25293 published by Daressy ;? but it must be admitted 
that there is here no certainty. I have always believed 
that the Thuoris? whom Manetho places at the end of 
the dynasty, with a reign of seven years, gives in distorted 
form the name of ‘T'wosre, though there misrepresented 
as a male. This would be the third example in Egyptian 
history of a woman bringing a dynasty to a close. There 
is good reason for thinking that Twosre was buried in 
her own tomb, since the jewellery found by Theodore Davis in an uninscribed cache!® 
must have been part of her funerary equipment, perhaps secretly hidden in order to save 
it from the rapacity of Setnakhte.!! Her mummy is lost, unless it be that of a woman 

1 Op. cit., pl. 19, 2. 
- See the references in Gardiner, Peet and Cerny, The Inscriptions of Sinai, pp. 185-6 to Petrie’s Researches 
in OMmat. 

3 Hayes, Glazed Tiles from a Palace of Ramesses II at Kantir, pl. 1, with p. 7. 

4 ZAS 50, pl. 4, 1. 15; see my note EA 40, 44, n. 2. 

5 Loc cit. 49. It is improbable that the stela erased the name of more than one royal person, and his restora- 


tion in the two earlier cases is grammatically impossible; a title following a proper name would have to be 
preceded by the definite article. 

® Petrie, op, cit., pl. 19, nos. 6. 10. The proper name is badly written or copied, but Cerny agrees about the 
reading. 

7 JEA 40, 43. 8 Ibid., n. 3. 

® Perhaps there has been some contamination with the Thuéris named by Plutarch, De Iside, 19 as Typhon’s 
concubine; obviously she was the hippopotamus goddess T?-wrt. 

10 Th. Davis, op. cit., pp. 30 ff. 11 As suggested by Lefebvre, Muséon, 59, 217. 
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found lying in the coffhin-lid of Setnakhte among the royal mummies discovered by 
Loret in the tomb of Amenophis IT.! 

Of direct relevance to the subject of the present article is the question of the Syrian 
usurper whom a famous passage of the Great Harris Papyrus (75, 4-5) places at the 
close of the period of anarchy and misery ended by the accession of Setnakhte and 
the ushering in of a new era of prosperity and happiness. Von Beckerath emphasized 
the traditional, purely literary character of this retrospect, but realized that the ‘Syrian 
Arsu’ must have been a real person,” perhaps a foreigner designated as his successor by 
Siptah. Helck, while agreeing with the general standpoint of von Beckerath, ventured 
the daring suggestion that this foreigner was none other than Siptah himself. Helck’s 
arguments are well worth careful consideration, and much that he has written on the 
subject is perfectly sound. ‘That the period between the end of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
and the beginning of the Twentieth was very short is proved by the continuance in 
office under Setnakhte and even later of both Siptah’s vizier Hori and the latter’s name- 
sake the son of Kama who was viceroy in Nubia. Instances are then quoted of Syrian 
butlers who rose to high office under Ramesside kings and were given new names, like 
the Romssw-mryimnmir« whose Semitic name was Bnisn—Helck’s collection of refer- 
ences here is very valuable. Unfortunately, however, the conclusion which he draws 
overlooks another far more plausible possibility pointed out to me by Cerny. May not 
the Syrian Arsu ({ 4) = +e) ¥$) have been none other than the chancellor Bay who played 
so large a part in placing Siptah on the throne? As mentioned already above, Helck 
himself pointed out that Bay received an additional name Ratmesse-Khatmentérw’ 
which suggests his foreign origin. If my conjecture holds good that Siptah was at his 
accession a mere boy and a pawn in the hand of Bay, Cerny’s guess, though admittedly 
no more than such, gains enhanced likelihood. Helck did not mention the epithet twice 
given to Bay on which depends his claim to have been a ‘king-maker’; if de Rougé’s 
translation of this was sound, Siptah was a king’s son, and even if his mother was of 
Syrian birth that would surely disqualify him from being the Arsu mentioned in the 
Harris Papyrus. But it is time to call a halt to these speculations. 

| am acutely aware that to have produced two diametrically opposite theories within 
a single quinquennium and without much new accession of facts is not calculated to in- 
spire confidence. Having, however, reverted to my original view I felt it my duty to 
argue out the problem afresh. Of course I accept everything that Caminos has had to 
teach me about ‘I'wosre’s tomb, though now repudiating the conclusions which I based 
thereupon. At the same time I do not guarantee the story which I have here tried to tell. 
More evidence is required before anything like certainty can be elicited in this trouble- 
some problem. 


Postscript 
The present article was completed before I read L. Christophe’s contribution to the 


1 Elliot Smith, op. cit. 81 ff. 

2 Tirsw is a not a Semitic name, but there was a necropolis-workman of the name of Trw-sw, e.g. Cerny, 
Ostraca hiératiques non littéraires de Deir el Médineh, 11, 164, ii, 7. The strange Egyptian habit of giving altered 
or fictitious names to undesirable persons is well illustrated in the Lee and the Turin judicial papyri. 
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same subject in Bzbl. Or. 14, no. 1, pp. 10-13. It will be found that his reconstruction 
differs fundamentally from mine. It was not until even later that my attention was drawn 
to von Beckerath’s much more valuable article Die Rethenfolge der letzten Kénige der 19. 
Dynastie in ZDMG 106, Heft 2 (1956), 241 ff. No useful purpose would be served, in 
my opinion, by a detailed discussion here of the points of agreement and of disagree- 
ment between us, and [ will merely remark that the main difference between my view 
and that of my German colleagues seems to lie in the emphasis that I lay upon the youth 
of King Siptah and upon the role played by the chancellor Bay.! It is surely an other- 
wise unheard-of thing that an official, however important, should have intruded his 
name into his sovereign’s foundation deposits. 


! One small question addressed to von Beckerath : What evidence has he that Twosre was ever called a ‘king’s 
daughter’, see his p. 242, under A(e)? 


